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HISTORY OF THE LOS ANGELES 
CRIME LABORATORY 


The following information on the Los Angeles 
Police Department’s Crime Laboratory is from a Master's 
Thesis by Charles Gabard.^ . f 

On August 3, 1923, August Vollmer became Chief 

. -n 

of Police of the City of Los Angeles. With'him came a 

^ * V 

complete .reorganization of^ the Police Department and a 
hange in attitude toward criminology. In summing up 
s new attitu<|e, the Los Angeles Times praised him as 
Chief who was'-to "conquer the swivel chair." 

3' - 

\ 

Chief Vollmer believed criminology to be a 
anna, and he rurth^^eiieved chat the Scientific 
tory could play ^n important role in crime 
ion. In September of 1923 he advocated this in a 
made in Los Angeles. He further advocated formal 
rsity t..aining for all sworn police personnel. 

It was under the guidance of Chief Vollmer that' 
Los Angeles Police Department’s Crime Laboratory was 
bed. 

There were no ceremonies marking the opping of a 
in crime detection in Los Angeles, for the' 


^Charles Emory Gabard, "A Study of the History, 
tion and pnction of the Crime Laboratory, ^ 
c ^Ipestiption Divisip, Los Angeles Police 
t Ctinpublished Master’s, thesis. University 
California, January, 1957), pp. 64-76. 
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Laboratory was not opened in answer to a realized, pressing 
need. The potentialities of criminalistics in city 
police work were not, as yet fully realized, and much of 
the equipment which would simplify the examination and 

-k 

identification of physical evidence-was yet to be 
invented. 

In 1923, it was expected that^ the laboratory would ■ 
I do more research than actual case work, investigating 

IK 

the possible aid which the scientist might render the 

cruninologist, fqr no one had knowledge of just how much 

i s. 

medico-legal work and forens^^ chemistry could be done in 
America by a city-owned police laboratory. 



uiXti: OjT jLuit: ijctuui.<ctt-OiJy <5.CLOi^Xl.y 

did do research—the relearch through which it uncovered 
a.need.for a permanent laboratory in Los Angeles, laid 
its own foundations, and made itself world-renowned. 

Organization proved to be no problem to Vollmer, 
for fingerprinting,-a field dealing with identification ' 
^d, at the same time, a field closely allied to forensic 
JJ'^n^^stry, had already been established and ,Ixad been 
Placed in the Records Division, thus the new section 


■^gically belonged in the same division. 

- « 

Further organization v/as hardly necessary, for 
"staff” of the new laboratory was to consist of only 
man. . . 

Personnel, however, presented a more difficult 
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m. It was necessary to find a man (qualifications 
unknowable) who V70uld be able to fill a position (scope 
unspecifiable) which could exist only if the man chosen 

able to discover certain basic principles which would 
in furnishing an as yet undefinable solution to the 
undeterminable need for science in police work. Vollmer 
did not want an expert in 'one or two, fields,' as the 
European laboratories emplcfyed—-he wanted someone who 
!could not Only duplicate the work idone in Europe, but 
'could also add tq^ it his own'original' work. It would 
^e been difficutt for Vollmer to have employed an 
Je^^erienced police forensic chemist in America--there were 

5 ”-' . 

llOue • Vi/ii-iuci- iA jL rClluWii aij ^ 

Modern police methods,and he gained the larger portion 
•of this reputation during the years follov^ing his work 


- -<s-- ^ 

ifi Los Angeles. 


Rex Welch, a police officer with the necessary 
S' background in science, was transferred to the new section. 
3 |He/^kcame a criminalist as the science of criminaxistics 
-ine into being in America. . 

&r -4.^-, ... 

As noted by Charles Gabard^ The Annual Report of 

^lice Department first mentions the existence-'of a 

£ime laboratory in the 1924-1925 edition: 

SS Two nev; sections of identification have^ 
p^been opened in the last few weeks, ah experi- 
^’■mental'photography laboratory and a chemical 

bdratory. It is too early to report progress, 
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apnrtK\S®o“?ftentTrJnrl''f 

dr/lll % the°^"tr.“e“ 

I . U. 

section to the new 

section as simply the *'T flKo-»-=,+- 

F y cne Laboratory operation,” and 

explained that the Laboratory functioned i 
"dno n ev , ;; ^ nctioned only part time 

the shortage of personnel in the division." 
1926-1927, the first ballistics examinations 
_ ;ere made-sixteen in all. Thirtlen comparative anal ea 
,were „cde as „,11 as 107,chemical analyses. 13S intoxi- 
cants analyses, and^l9 blood.stain analyses. 

fiscal year of 1928-1929 a c 
, ; - . J-yzy, a purvey Unit 

ll^Jwas added to the Labotafory tUa c,-, ' ' 

y* The surveyor drew, and 

presented in court fort-v a-icvt,*. 

’ o^ty-eight scene-of-the-crime maps 

--(during his first year 

^ ^ In the fiscal year of 1929-1930, two experts ■ 
|xned the staff-Raym.ond Plnher. chemist, and Spencer 
l^ox ey, balUstrcian-radio technician. With a staff of 
|-r, the Laboratory was able to perform five hundred 
y-oal analyses and eighty-five ballistic ^laminations, 
o.. scene-of-the-crime maps, and. ivep more 

begin it:^ -F-iv-of- 

Kv ■#'. _ reaearches. A study of 

‘V- Jf, «cs made, the characteristics of j 


^Ibid., p. 


67, 












































all inks manufactured in the United States were studied 
and recorded, and the Vis-a-Film and dictaphone were 
examined and were considered for future use. 

In 1930-1931, a filtered ultra-violet lamp was 
purchased. A high-speed camera, the PneumJ-Cardio- 
Sphygmograph, was tested and was purchased. This was used 
to photograph scenes of crimes for later pAsentation In 
court. Apparently more cognisant of' the importance of 
photography, j-ingerprinting, and scientific crime 
detection, the official name of the-Records Division was 
changed to "Recdrds and Identification." 

^ The following year, the title of the Research 
Section was changed Jnvest.i,g,tiow’r^ 

and research was no longer recognized as the Laboratory's 
prime raiso n d’etre. 

In 1933-1934, an Analytical Examiner of Questioned 
gocuments was added to the staff and three hundred 
J;^estioned documents were examined by him. ' ' 

In the 1934-1935 ^al Repor ^, the analysis of 
|uspected narcotics was first tabulated separately, 
orty two narcotic analyses were made during' this year. 

ics was to become one of the busiest sections of the 
^ oracory, handling more than ten times this number of 
«ses yearly at the close of its first decade, and was 
.jcon to require a "team" of specialists who would devote 

to narcotic analyses alone. 
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In the fiscal year of 1936-1937, a sixteen milli¬ 
meter sound motion picture camera and a Diffraction 
Grating Spectrograph were purchased. In this and in 
following years a great deal^of research time was spent 
in discovering methods of using the spectropaph in 
comparative analysis. With this additional-means of 

comparison, many more cases could be. attempted. 

As the Laboratoryjpaff had been cafled more and 
more often to the scenes of crimes, it had become apparent 
that the scientists were also dete'ctives. Thus, in 1939, 
the Crime Laboratory became a section of the new Scientific 
estigation Division of the Detective Bureau. Finger- 
ts. Handwriting, and photography al-o h-ca-n soctionn 
the new Division, .i^ith the change in organization, 
entlflc detection was recognized as a fait accomni i by 
Los Angeles Police Department. 

In 1942, a spectro-photometer was purchased, and 

analyses which had hitherto been chemical could also 
e with it. - 

Research was done on the polygraph, an instrument 
new to the Laboratory, but new to the Lo|;Angeles 
IC, for use of the polygraph had'been kept semi-secret 
1942. The Chief Forensic Che^st was the operator 
polygraph until 1945. The number of persons 

ed by use of the polygraph is not listed in the 
1_ Reports until 1944. 
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In 1943, Leland V. Jones who was asslstant- 

co^^nder of the Scientific Investigation Division and ' 

colander of the Laboratory, was appointed a lieutenant 

and was placed in command of the Scientific- Investigation 
Division. 4 

In 1944, the polygraph records were.included in 
the Annua 1 .Re^^; 120 ir^terrogations were made, with 
the Chief Forensic Chemist'operating the machine. 

^ ^ A new unit. Polygraph, was^ formed in 1945 and made 

fifty interrogat^^ons. A new technician was brought into 
^fhe Laboratory to operate the,instrument. 

I In 1949, the Chief Forensic Chemist ran experiments 

.— — "ObO 2. ^ 

of the blood. The need''for an efficient method for blood 
^Icohol determination was badly felt in Los Angeles in 
,19«. Finding that a new, instrument, the Intoxlmeter, 
pired the needs of the city. Administration added another 
Clan to the staff, provided training, and thus, for . 
the first time, set up a unit before a new field swamped ! 
the chemists. Also, this unit required a slightly 
^|ferent scientific background. The new technician was 
^quired to have a pre-medical as w^ll as chemistry’ 
^ackground, for the Intoxlmeter not only required an 

results in court. It was necessary 
»9^iplain the effects of given percentages of alcohol on 
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physiology is required in many phases of criminalistics, 
but the Blood Alcohol Unit is more demanding in this field 
than in any other unit, save perhaps Polygraph. The 
Blood Alcohol Unit was not ready to function until the 

'■ S' 

ummer of 1950, for besides training a new expert, the 
struments had to be purchased and distriljuted, and 
le,ctures..had to be given'before .grpdps of interested 

police-officers'*ih th,s field-, wiio would administer 
he test, the City Attorney and his assistants, judges, 
members of .the interg’sted public. -The-distillation ■ 

,ess had to be standardized, and the best method of 
laining-the reluips^’to'the .court determined. , 

• ’ ■ ' . ’h * * * • * - * - ^ 

‘ • • y.-‘ 

; ■- .--'TIIE.. GEbcRAPHIC- DIVISIONS 

* * * a ' . 1 . * * 

• ot the geographic divisions were constructed 

e x920-,* s- during • a period .of expansion and ^-decen- 
zation by •thd‘ Departme'nt‘ ’ 'Available information, on 
•division is included.^ 

ral Division 

Central Division can be- interpreted precisely 
the nam'e indicates. It was at one time the nucleus of 


Los Angeles Police Department, Archives, [n.p.] 
^^.d.J and Homer Cross,' Deputy Chief, "Out of the 
» Th-g Guaraian (Los Angeles Police Revolver and 
etic.Club, 1937), pp. 17-45. 
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Chapter 8 I 

■THE THIRTIES AND FORTIES 

The 1930 *s and 1940'“S “^^rere turbulent, contro- j 

versial years. These years have been called^^by some, j 

the ’’dark days" of the Los Angeles Police Department. j 

Others say it was a difficult period, but the Department j 

. i \ i 

was basically clean. The truth lies. Somewhere in between. 

That corruption existed in^Los Angeles City | 

Govemm.ent and in the Police .Departm.ent, in one form or j 

another, in the 30’s and 40>s, there is little doubt. | 

The degree of corruption and”^ to what levels it reached is , 
'■a difficult question, -and although many officers are still . 

j ' 

Uyith the Department whq^were on the force during that ■ 

■period, each has a different opinion.^ In Charles Stoker’s 
:'book, Thicker’n Thieves , he indicates somewhat bluntxy | 

land without corroboration that the corruption was wide- < i 
I spread and reached into the highest echelons of the Police 
'Department, District Attorney’s office and City Government. ^ 

INot only does Stoker indict by name, many individuals in | 
ipositions of importance on the Department,including the 

} • * I 

1 . • 

I ICharles Stoker, Thicker’# Thieves (Los Angeles; 

!Sidereal Co., 1951), pp« i 

j ; 

i 

I 
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i 


I 


I 


i 

i 

i 

I 

I 

i 

j 


late Chief Parker, but he also claims he was framed on a 
burglary charge and subsequently unjustly fired by the 

•I 

% 

Department. 

More reliable sources indicate that the picture j 

i 

- ! 

was not nearly so dark. 

The following description of this .period is 

included in this history,- first because it is part of the i 

' \ i 

Los Angeles Police Department's history; and secondly, i 

' - ■ "v. i 

because most officers have'^ no first-hand knowledge of any j 

i 

of the events of that period. Thqy will, hox'^ever, have j 

’ ■ i 

heard stories, rumors and many half truths. This account i 

■' . ! 

of the events of that period does not claim infallability. ; 

- ^ - ■ ' - ■ - . ' ■ i 

•rho IQ nn cpvt. fijp nr ts7ha.t: 

occurred during these.,years. Although Los*Angeles for I 


many years during the sSO's and 40's, was knovm as a 
"v;ide-open'' town, the extent of corruption as it relates 
to specific individuals is not so clear. Political 

! 

i manuevers, deals, isolated cases of misconduct, indict- 


, ments, and even criminal prosecution marked this era. - 
i ^ut in some instances, indictments were based on perjured ! 

! - i 

■ testimony and rumors and half truths have,come to be | 

i ■ . i 

: regarded as facts. So care must be taken not to condemn __ , 

; individuals too quickly. They lived in different"times, 
I'under different conditions, and to judge them by today's 
i standards may be unfair. j 
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One thing that is fairly clear is that "rackets" 

i 

cannot exist openly without some type of cooperation from 
the authorities. With this in mind and with considerable 
I reservation, some of the events of the 30's'and 40’s as 
described by two reputable high ranking retired officers 
will be related. 

j The officers who supplied much of the information 

I ' i 

I included in this account, possessed, reputations for 

! ■ - ■ i 

I unswerving honesty; V7ere in positions on the Department i 

t ' i 

i to see and understand what was happening, and possessed ! 

! H 

I memories reputedvfor their length and accuracy. 

! 

i Chief R. Lee Heath was Chief of Police from 1924 i 

! to iy2b and was succeeaed oy Chief jamesb..Davis, lor 

i f / ! 

' many years following h|s retirement as Chief of Police, | 
! Chief Heath remained active in Department and Community 

I 

i affairs. Today at 91 years of age, he is still active 

I 

I 

I and possesses an excellent memory. > | 

1- Captain Earl B. Sansing entered the Department in j 

i ' , ' ’I 

' 1928, and, as a Lieutenant and Captain, spent a good deal | 

7 . t 

; 4 ^ ! 

I of his career in Personnel Division until his retirement ■ 

' ■ . 'i-' ! 

! in the late 1960 's. , i i 

i Both of these men knew the individuals ‘involved 

^ and the stories behind the storie# that make up the 

t ^ ; 

I : 

I history of the 30 's and 40’ s. This account begins in j 

I 1926 and is the story as they told it to this V7riter. : 
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On April 1, 1926, James E. Davis succeeded R, Lee 
Heath as Chief of Police. 

* 

The mayor at the time of Chief Davis V appointment 
was George E.. Cryer, lawyer ^and ex-police officer. The 
present City Hall had been erected, a new.^ity charter 
adopted, and the population of Los Angeles was over one 
million, causing concentrated efforts to moet traffic, 
water, power, and sewage*problems'Also during this 
period, many of the geographic division stations were 

i 

built. This was-also the middle of Prohibition, unions 
were on the rise, and the country was rushing headlong 
toward the Great Depression of 1929. 

Ciie i.y^y. lui. nayur apyroaciiea, 

^ ..-I 

gambling, prostitution* and bootlegging were'’quite pre- 
♦ ^ 

valent in Los Angeles. Churchman John C. Porter, running 
on a "Reform" ticket against Mayor Cryer in the election, 
had promised Bob Schuller", a Methodist minister, that if . 
he should win the election he would fire Davis and put 
Deputy Chief Roy Steckel in his place. 

* One of the events that helped Porter to get 

elected was a shoot out in 1928 between ,t^ underworld 
characters, Albert Marco and Dominic Contemo,' at the 
Ship Cafe in Venice. Marco V7as (^nvicted, sent to San 
Quentin and eventually deported. The resulting "scandal" 
helped Porter -in his role as a "Reform" candidate. 

John C. Porter, ex-railv/ay agent, second-hand 
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car dealer and strong Prohibionist, was a religious man, ! 
known to always have a bible on his desk. He was also j 

the champion of the Women's Christian Temperance Union 
in their effort to "dry" up* I!os Angeles. 

" ‘ 1 

Harry Chandler of the Times newspaper wanted | 

Davis to remain, but when Porter won the election, he | 

** ■ 

[proceeded to carry out his promises. Chand|,er, however, ^ 

i ' ~ \ ! 

i asked ex-chief R. Lee Heath to talk, to Porter. Heath i 

! : I 

i V 7 as able to convince Mayor-Porter j,that he should allox-7 | 

i ^ * 

i Davis and Steckei; who was a Deputy Chief, to change 

I ' ' ' 1 

! places. * V. ' { 

I j 

j On December 29, 192§, with the election of John ! 

« ‘ 

\ ^ ^ 1 , ^T\- •_ _ _ T\ _ - ^ -- J 

I Vy ♦ i ucx Cio jr J. 5 x-tcx vjl.^ i-/ w ctixiw 

! .V . f • ^ 

Roy Steckei became Chief, [ 

Hox^ever, Mayor Porter did not prove to be much of 
i a reformer, nor did Chief Steckei, and Los Angeles 
; remained "x^ide-open." - I 

i i 

j It was during Mayor Porter's term of office that j 

• - ! 

, the $222,000,000 bond issue was approved by the voters i 

i 

*for the Colorado Rivei* Aqueduct and the 1932 Olympic Games ; 
, were held in the Coliseum; , » ! 

i f 

■ .51 

I Mayor Porter, unable to institute the fefqrm he 

I 

i-.promised, served for only one term and in 1933 he V7as 

J 

I succeeded by Frank L. Shax-7, a former X'7holesale grocery 

I salesman for Haas-Baruch Company, as Mayor. Previously 
I ' ' 

i he bad been elected to the Los Angeles City Council and 

i 
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had then successfully run for election as a member of the | 
Los Angeles County Board of Supervisors. It was during | 

. * i 

Mayor Shaw’s term in office that the International Airport | 

I was developed as a W.P.A. undertaking and the Union 
Station and Federal Building were constmicted. 

Mayor Shaw served until 1938 when hQ' left office | 

j as the result of a recall^action. I 

■ : ^ i 

! One of Mayor Shawls first ac^s upon 'his election ; 

j ^^ ! 

i in 1933, V 7 as to reinstate James E. Davis as Chief of 
Police and return Roy Steckel to Deputy Chief. , 

Mayor Shaw's decision to return James E. Davis j 

to Chief of Police appears to have been the result of an | 

i hc>i-T.7opr> u§Yi'° 

■ office or more specifically, with Joe Shaw; the Mayor's 
' brother and ex-navy lieutenant. Joe Shaw was reputed to 
i have been the real power in the Mayor's office. 

1 The agreement allegedly was that in exchange for 

i his position as Chief of Police, certain boot-legging, 

I gambling, and prostitution operations within the city - 
1 Wald go unmolested by the police. There does not appear 
! to be any indication that Chief James Davis^ was given 
i any other incentive for this agreement than the assurance. 

I • ^ 

i that he would remain chief. 

■ 

The average patrol officer during this period, 

I 

• providing he tended to his business and did not attempt 
I to conduct vice raids on his o;m, could pursue his tasks 
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with honesty and assurance that his job was safe as long as 
he performed properly. In fact, the underx^orld took 
special care not to interfere with the everyday duties of 
the patrol officer. 

It was in the 1930’s, during the height of the 
depression, that all Department members agrWd to a 10% 

cut in pay in order to prevent the layoff of their brother 

1 ' ^ • 

! officers. Officers were making $200^.00 per month and V7ith 

i 

I ^ 

bread lines a common scene, every officer agreed to the 

" I • 

cut in pay. 

The underworld referred to here, appears to have 
i been a variety peculiar to JjOS Angeles and not part of the 

t _ — - - . ’ . -* • 1 1 • -t - n - j_ ,- 

! r^asceili oyiiU^-LCaCt:: • , XiOwev^ci. 5 Utic 

I • 

’ ■ • -a,- ' I ■ 

' became part of the La^-Vegas gambling syndicate upon the 

: V*"' 

I election of Mayor Bowron. 

The "juice'* or pay-offs to police officers appears 

! 

j to have been restricted to'a select few and to have 

! 

j remained with the lower echelons of the Department,' 

I although the upper ranks were not always ignorant to what 

i t^as §oi^§ on. Police "Bagmen" existed for the benefit of 

i ^ • 

■ the Mayor and his cohorts; however, again^.,;these seem to 

I 

i have been onl^’' a relatively few individuals. » 

j .j.. 

i Some of the other individuals involved to one 

i, 

i de-^ree or another, vjere Attorney Kent Kane Parrott, 

I ® 

i reputed to be -the head of the Los Angeles Syndicate, 

I ex-vice officer Guy McAffee, and Deputy Chief Homer Cross. 
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Their specific involvement and the extent and depth of 
the problems of this period is another story in itself ^ 
and V7ill not be discussed in depth here. 

- ap 

It was during the early 1930‘s that promotional 

! ,V ^ 

I examinations could be purchased through the Mayor’s office. 
I A sergeant’s examination might go for as much as $500,00. 
j Purchasing an examination generally guaranteed a promo l ion; 
I however, a sharp officer could still compete honestly and 

i * 

j make his promotion through the regular civil service 

I procedure. It appears that only a relatively-few officers 

I * 

I actually purchased their promotions and, in fact, many 
I more refused to participate. • 

i ' . ^ 

in iv5S, line citx'^eus ux xos aij-uti^ vvxuii 

j * . - ' 

' the active support of mahy policemen, campaigned for a 
i recall election of Mayor Shaw. The recall was successful 
and Fletcher Bowron succeeded Frank Shaw as mayor, 
fI Fletcher Bowron had.been a reporter, la'c>7yer, and judge 

f 

li and came into office on a reform ticket, promising to 
;•> vi^orouslv enforce laws against vice and crime. 

j, O ^ 

With the Twenty-First Amendment on t.^ books 
^abolishing prohibition, boot-legging’was no longp pro- 
i fitable and with Mayor Shaw out of office, and the '' ' 
i\ Depression over, things began to come to a head. Finally, 
||.with the Kynette/Raymond scandal. Chief James Davis, on 
I November 18, 1938, resigned as Chief of Police. The 
;infamous Davis/Shaw regime had ended. 


... 
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I 

Harry Raymond, a private investigator and ex-Los j 
Angeles Police Department Lieutenant, hired by Clifford 

% 

E, Clinton, was conducting investigations into the 
( Department's Red Squad operating under the Intelligence .] 

I . . a* -*• I 

Division. Clinton had been a member of the- 1937 Grand Juryj 

■ i 

Criminal Complaints Committee. Inve s tig a to't_ Raymond was i 

j 

looking into the possibility of pay-offs to police by ; 

I ' *■ ' I 

vested interests to encourage polic^^ strike breaking and ‘ 
‘ anti-union activities. 

I - 

I ■ r 

' On January 14, 1938, as Raymond left his home at • 

i ' . ^ ^ I 

I 755 South Orme Avenue one morning and started his car, | 

^ it blew up nearly killing him. An investigation into the 

I - • ^ .:y 

? XilC U-Ciei.! U. J-w J-^D c:Vj. Lilci L. \i>cip Lc-Xi-x i-.cijL xc iJ • xvjff xitt i- l.^ iitta-ti Ox 

i the police Intelligeni:^''Squad, had arranged ;.to have 
: Raymond's car wired with a bomb. Kynette V7as sentenced 
! to ten years in San Quentin although the person who 

i ; 

actually did the wiring was never found. Indications are, | 

i ■ i 

j however, that it was another policeman. Kynette was ; 

! I 

I . . I 

' paroled in 1948 V7ith a proviso that he not return to Los 

I ■* 

I Angeles County until 1952. 

j On November 19, 1938, upon the rei':treraent of 

I ■ " , ’ - ^ _ 

■ James E. Drvis, David A., Davidson took office as interim-v 
* Chief of Police until a new perma;^ent Chief could be 
^ selected through Civil Service examinations. ■ 



























on the mom.ins of Hatch 3, 1939. Mayor Bov,ron | 

A -r-oniipsted the immediate \ 

contacted Chief Davidson and reque ^ , 

• tlon o- tuenty-three high ranking offrcers on ^ 

resignation Ox cveui-a ^ ^ l 

n „t On the same date, the Pension Commission | 

Department, un r.n- ^ 

T i-Ton retiring twenty-three members for ^ 

adopted a reso^ i- including former Chief i 

the cood of the police Department, xnclu g 

° . com-f-" was to be effective 

Roy Steckel. This "forced. retirement t ^ 

A rll 17 1939. on April-18, 1939, -a resolution uas 

^ ^ ‘ ^ntirement effective April 17. 

adopted accepting volun y 

1 Q ^9 

^nr-o-p bv Mayor Bowron 
The reason for this mass purge hj M y 

li- of the "deal” made by Chief 

seems to have been the result of the , . ^ , 

■=np .7 ■ xhpse staff and cuimuaua 

na-'iT s wnrn MPyoT rm - - ^ c-,c x 

allegedly were aware ^ the "deal and the p y 

some subordinates and'fhe police protected illegal 

ts Although they, themselves, may not have been 

interests. Aitnou^,! j, . ^ ^^a 

. . p-'-aft “’they knew it was go mo «*■ 

actually receiving g-axt, tney „ ^ 

took no corrective action. 

4 =^-v. rViief'of Polxce 

! In 1939 5 the examxnatxcn 

1 . . .»- •.* - T 4- ATthvix C# Hohitianti 

-Opened for lieutenants and above. It. Arthu 

' . . xVo nation. .-Since tne 

l,nrote a ninety-eight on the exam-na ^ ^ ^ 

I ,„„v.-As for someone uit;h no con 

^Police Commission was loo....ng foi . , 

Ucction with the prior regime. ^ 

Uirectly to Chief of police on dune 24. 1939. 

I Chief Hohmann was ■ an intelligent. innovat v 

1 Chief, but he found dif f iculty _in ^8ett^S__3UPPor - 
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ideas. Chief Hohmann wanted to form a headquarters 

company of lieutenants and sergeants to provide relief 

i % 

for the geographic divisional supervisors. He also 
proposed having detectives perform preliminary investi¬ 
gations at crime scenes. But*these ideas never 

materialized. > 

Toward the end of his term of office," and possibly 

the cause of his demise, was the North American labor 

" -1 ' 

dispute and strike. , , ^ 

Until this time, thfe Deparjrment had been openly 

I 

allied with business and management in labor disputes. 

The Department's^ Red Squad', supposedly organized to . 

investigate Ce-nn-nist snbvefsien, wns in reality, engsged . 

! in strike breaking activities and in preventing labor from 

i ■ • 1 ^ 

' organizing. 

I Chief Hohmann disliked the idea of the police being. 

i _ I 

! tools of management ano being used to break stritces. The | 

i 

North American strike gave'^hira an opportunity to put his 
I beliefs into action. The police at the scene of the 
! strike were expected by North American management to break 
I up and-disperse the strikers; however, on orders from 
Chief Hohmann the officers did nothing, Wi>t:h the complete : 

' i 

support of the policemen on the strike line, Glrief Hohmann ^ 
refused to break up the strike. Anally disorder occurred , 

I 

and the National Guard was called in to keep the peace. j 
A riot broke out, gas was used, and the s trike was broken. ^ 
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The publicity in the papers went on for days, 
condemning the Department for the violence and the handlp 
of the.incident. The papers made much ado claiming that | 
the guard had used bayonets^ qn people. In fact, only one . 

j man had received a bayonet wound. ^ 

] ' Inmediately after this incident, on'June 15, 194i, , 

Chief Hobjnann was forced to resign as Chief and appointed : 

’ ^ ! 

Deputy Chief. Shortly thereafter he\was again demoted j 

back to his original rank of lieutenant and transferred ; 

to the Highland Park Division. Chief Hohmann contested • . 

! this action in cpurt and Jtjas reinstated by order of the j 

I Superior Court to the position of Deputy Chief with all i 

} ; 

! 1 - - -S . t I 

j ^ ^ t 

i The Police Corr^iission had decided that the best 

man to fill the job of Chief of Police was Clemence B. 
;Horrall; however,'his position was number six on the , ; 

1 eligibility list. Only one of the top three on the list ^ : 

J ; 

: could be selected by the Police Commission for the job. | 

! The order of officers eligible for Chief was as | 

i 1 

'follows: first, Deputy Chief Homer Cross; second, Deputy , 

'chief Ross McDonald; third. Deputy Chief francis D. j 

•» 

' Hawtry, retired; fourth, former Police Chief^David A. 
'Davidson, retired; fifth, Captai%. Joseph W. Cornwall; , 

' and sixth, Clemence B. Hori'all. j 

Officials decided that since Davidson and Hawtry 
1 v?ere retired they should not remain on the eligible 
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automatically moving Horrall up to position number four. | 
Simultaneously witb Chief Hohmann s resignation, % 
Captain Cornwall sent a formal letter to the Police 

Commission that he did not want to be named ..as chief. 

■ 'H. 

Cornwall's action put Horrall's position up to 
number three and therefore, one of the meii eligible to be : 

chief. On June 16, 1941,iciemence Horratl was appointed- 

i ^ ^ 

1 Chief of Police. i 

i ” ! 

I On June 30, Henry G. Bodkin, president of the j 

i - e l 

• Police Commission and a strong supporter of -Chief Hohmann, : 

! i' . . ! 

I resigned from his position to return to his law practice. | 

I ■ ” • I 

j A short time later Chief Horrall selected Captain | 

I Joe Reed as Assistant'Qhief and carried the Department | 

i • ■ i 

! througii the V 7 S.X* y6srs snd into tliG Lsto 1940 s* [ 

^ i 

i The cast of characters that made up the | 

I .. ** = 

I Department’s history during the late 1940 's will be 

i remembered by many officers still on the Department. 

|, Brenda Allen, the queen of the Hollyv;ood Madame 

I and her 114 call girls, along with Sgt. Charles Stoker, 

managed to throw a shadow over the whole Department and | 

* - 

several individuals in particular. Lt. Rudy W^llpot, 

I Capt. Cecil Wisdom, Sgt. Elmer Jackson, Policewoman Audry* 

I Davis, Assistant Chief Joe Reed, and Chief Horrall were 
thoroughly smeared. 

j Although just exactly what happened or to what 

I extent these many individuals were actually involved may 

\ __ 
























.ever be fully known. It seems clear, however, that ^ 
Charles Stoker's accounting of the events of this perxod ^ 
was substantially an exercise in "sour grapes, 
rationalization, and vindictiveness. 

AS the result of Brenda Allen's andjCharles 
Stoker's testimony to the grand jury. seve.^al individuals 
were indicted, including :A-ssistant Chief doe Keed. 

Chief Horrall, Captain Wisdom, and Uieutenant Wellpot. 

1 However, in the end. all charges were dropped. 

Brenda Allen (real name Marie Mitchell) worke 

indefatigably to keep her 114 girls regularly employed 

and her blue-chip clientele happy. Shesubscrlb 

' ^ n<;pri nv nnv.tiici ariK ana 

rci'l p-nV-anP f , 

♦ . 11 ^^ inqerted chaste ads in actors’ 

lawj'ers. occasionally? mserteo 

directories, and distributed her phone number to cabbie . 
bartenders, and bellhops; however. she accepted only t e 
;. 7 ealthiest applicants. ' 

j j • 1 __ f-alces of $ 1 , 200.00 

Brenda’s ledgers showed daily take 
on the traditional 50-50 split between madam and girl. 

; Vice teams investigated in vain. Months were 

wasted in surveillance of Brenda's hometiocated in 
Hollywood off the Sunset Strip. Most of her girls kept 
outside trysts with the men in-Hollywood or Beverly 
Hills. Decoys, undercover men. wiretaps—all proved 
futile. Almost twenty times she was bagged, and 
everytime she was released the next morning^__ 
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Finally, one arrest, stuck, and like the woman 
scorned, Brenda began to talk before the Los Angeles 
County Grand Jury. Among other things she charged she 
had been the mistress of a Los,Angeles vice detective. 

By report, one team of Hollywood vice detectives 
was shaking down prostitutes, dope addicts, ^nd homo¬ 
sexuals, exchanging immunity for pay-offs. Other vice 
detectives were allegedly padding the\r expense accounts 
to bet on the horses. Still others were harassing 
certain bars to soften them up for sale to an outside 

purchasing syndicate. 

In the end the scandal simmered down to a 


^ i 


i iiciiiulux ui- 


^^ L,iUiTib u, scii-b i-iTOtu Cut 


Department. But to the^Los Angeles Police Department, 
the Brenda Allen case is an administrative landmark. 

Although in the end, the indictments were dis¬ 
missed, Chief Horrall retired on June 27, 1949. In his 

place, appointed as interim chief, was retired Marine 

9 

Corps General William A. Worton.^* 


CHIEF JAMES E. DAVIS 


h' 


1 

Chief James E. Davis came from Texas. Erom the 
age of sixteen, when he left home, 5 . until he was twenty- 


^Statement by R. Lee Heath, Chief -< r, 

personal interview. May, 1972; and Statement by E rl B. 
Sensing, Captain (ret.), personal xntervre w. May, 1972. 
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two, when he joined the local police force, on July 1, 

1912, he packed his life with experiences. In succession 

% 

he tried his hand at picking cotton, cov;punching, as a 
delivery man in a Wells Fargo office, soda bottler, field 
artilleryman in the United States Army in the Philippines, 
street car conductor, and locomotive firemai^I . • 

.‘J 

He was a restless youth. It was just-Chance that 
he was Los Angeles* Chief ;off Police rather than the hard- 

I 4 

boiled commandant of the French Foreign Legion, or 
perhaps a member of the Canadian Northwest Mounted Police.. 
He had not been a patrolman tw’o years before he considered 
seriously?’ joining, the Foreign Legion or the ^Mounted Police 
But lie feii in iovelYmarried'- and sefcti-ed down . 

There was no v?ay out then, for his .restless 

-- < ’ i 

ambition, but up-up through the ranks of the^Police 

v’ 

Department. He took it a step at a time. He learned 
ordinances, effective police measures, regulations-- 
everything a good patrolman should know. He gained a ^ 

reputation for courage and efficiency. Once he tackled 
k crazed man who had barricaded himself behind a door, 
after killing one man and wounding tv7o policemen. Davis 
exchanged shots until his ammunition gave^out. iheii, _ 
the maniac still blazing av7ay, Davis walked intb him, 
single-handed, stunned him with a -tap on the head, and 
captured him. 


1 ; 
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Another time he let himself do^m by a rope until 
heVwas opposite the window of a notorious gambling den, 
then, at a signal, sx^ng like a pendulum, crashed through 
the window into the middle Sf'the den, landing among the 
surprised gamblers in a shoxcer of broken gl^ss* By the 
time the. rest of the raiding party could reach him by 
the stairs, he had captured the ’’joint” single-handed, 
and had his prisoners meekly lined up against the wall 

waiting for the "wagon.” t 

Patrolman Davis knex-^. that while patrolmen received 

$100 a month, sdrgeants got $125-and he needed that extra 
$25. When he had served long enough to be eligible to 
take the enrgsantf: ’ ---s'd.n ig^nrly. 
and successfully passel the examination, receiving his 
permanent appointment on December 20, 1921. He X'jas 
appointed Detective Sergeant on March 1, 1922, and 
requested assignment to every detail of the Detective ' 
Bureau, from homicide to pickpocket and bunco, so he _ 
could become familiar with all phases of the work. 

I Appointed head of the vice squad, he promptly 

organized a series of raids that brought-a record 
number of prisoners. In April, 1926, he x.as made.„ 
emergency Chief of Po3-ice, and in July of that same 
year received his permanent appointment.' 

From the time of his first appointm.ent as Chief 

he did things. Cards (hotsheets) bearing the 
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numbers of stolen or V7anted cars were carried on the 
handle-bars by every motorcycle policeman, and under the 

% 

dashlight of every cruising car of the Police Department. 
Traffic officers also had these cards. It was an 
effective gauntlet which was run by every driver of a 
stolen car, or a car involved in police inqt|iries. 

The year before Davis put this scheme into effect, 
only fourteen persons were picked up^ wxth stk)len cars by 
do\ 7 ntovm traffic officers.The year afterv7ard the ’’catch" 
was 122 persons. A gain of nearly 900 percent in effec¬ 
tiveness! ^ 

He inaugurated the dragnet system for hunting 






sections in V7hich police stopped and examined-all 

- 

motorists and picked up suspi-cious characters. He 
campaigned especially among undesirable winter transients 
who each year drifted to Los Angeles from colder regions, 
causing the crime rate to be almost doubled. 

He developed a passion for crime statistics, foj: 
fcharts shov 7 ing trends and tendencies--how the city 

compared with former years in number, types, and dis- 

h' 

tribution of crimes, and how it compared with other 
cities. He x^ 7 as elated to find the crime rate decreasing 
'to the lowest in the history of the city. Burglaries were 
reduced fifty-five percent' and robberies forty-five 


percent. 
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On December 29, 1929, in the face of a storm of 
protest from citizens and civic leaders, he was forced to^ 
resign in the political upheaval, after which he became 

Deputy Chief of Police. 

Chief Davis stated: 

My big ambition is for Los Angeles . 
acquire the reputation of being an unhealthy 
town for criminals of -a»ll kinds. I ^^^nt, ^em, 
to steer clear of this toim because they, are 
afraid to come here and because tney know than ^ 
if they do come they wiJLl be trea^ea wrth ri^xd 

and uncompromising severity. 

There is no reason yjhy wn pan t get the 
reputation of being utterly ruthless on crooks, 
if \- 7 e try. Milwaukee has such a reputation. 

I admit it isn't easy to acquire. For success, 
all the macliinery of criminal .justice must work 
too-ether smoothly and efficiently. Lot ^^ly 
must the police force be relentless about running 
ciowa and arresLlriu crooks, uut cue courcs mubC^ 

cooperate by giving .sufficiently severe.sentences. 

Why is it that iat Christm.as time the^ ^ift 
packages on top of>ail boxes &re seldom stolen. 

It certainly isn't T^ecause ^too.cs are filled 
with the charitable holiday spirit. It s hecau 
they know those*' packages are protected by the 
Federal Government, and that if they » 

the Federal officers will pursue the thief for 
twenty years, if necessary, to bring him to / - 

Consequently they don't steal from Uncle 
Sam because they feel there is too much risk 
of capture and punishment. I want them to feel 
I ]Lt If feL in stealing from the citizens 

of .Los Angeles.-^ ^ 

Chief James Davis'was a strong belilever in capital 

punishment, end had no patience with sentimentklists who 

plead for the life of a confes sed^murderer. 




3Los Angeles Police Department, Archives, [n.p.] 
it" 
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Instead of weeping for the poor prisoner, 

. they should weep for the , 

that murderer has taken, ^ 

intercede for a criminal, and succeea i 
winning a lighter sentence for nim, they 
encouraging future crimes.^ ^ 

On August 9, 1933, Chief James E. Davis was re¬ 
appointed to his position as Chief of Police fallowing 
the forced resignation of Chief Roy E. Steckel.to Deputy 
Chief. Chief Davis retired >n Novembe,;^ 18. 198S, and ^ 

idied on June 20, 1949. 

i ^ 

I CHIEf DAVID A. DAVIDSON 

I \ ' * -■ 

Chief DavidA. Davidson was bom February 29, 

1852 iu Los * 

Prior to his appointment on August 26;^1914, to 

the police department, h'e was employed by the fire 
; department. 

I In 1920 he was appointed Sergeant; in 1927 

Captain of Detectives; and in 1929 Inspector of 
Detectives. 

; On November 18, 1938, he accepted appointment as 

iinterim Chief of Police after the retirement^.of Chief 
^ Janies E. Davis. During the examinations to fill the 
jvacancy. Chief Davidson Indicated he would not accept the 
I job permanently and wanted to return to his job as 


^Ibid. 
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Inspector of Detectives. 

' On September 1, 1940, Cbief Davidson retired and 

on December 4, 1955, he died.^ 


CHIEF ARTHUR C. HOHl-lANN 


• ^ 


Chief Arthur C. Hqhmann was bom on November 12, 

- - ^ % 

1895, in San Francisco, California. He is c^f German 

descent. ^ 

He attended Los Ang“eles High School and California 

State College at Los Angeles.. 

During World War I' he served as a First Lieutenant 

in the Infantry. 

•a 

Sergeant in 1928, and lieutenant in 1935. While a 
Lieutenant, Chief Hohmann achieved a score of 98 on the 
competitive examination for Chief of Police. This was 
the highest score and on June 24, 1939, he was appointed -= 

Chief of Police. . ■ 

Approximately two years later on June 16, 1941, 

he was terminated as Chief and demoted to^the rank of 
Deputy Chief. Hohmann agreed to the demot'ton, he later 
j contended in the courts , on the agreement the'position 
j would be permanent. On December fs, 1941, however, he 


5los Angeles Police Department, Personnel 
Division Filos, [n.d,]• 
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was demoted to Lieutenant and transferred to Highland 
Park Division. Chief Hohmann contested this action in 
court, and in 1941, by order of the Superior Court he 
was re-appointed Deputy Chi^f^and collected his back 

salary. '• 

- X 

Chief Hohmann drew his pension in I960. 

- . - — K ■ ^ 

O • 

CHIEF CLElIEhTE B. HORP^ALL ^ 

: 

* - \ - 

Chief Clemence B. Hprrall was bom September 24, 

~ ■ I 

1895 in Washington, Indiana. 

He received his Baphelor of Science^Degree from 
Washington Street Business College. 

we was In cne Army curing vioria war 1 ana servea 
as a Second Lieutenant.V ^ 

'v' 

Prior to coming on the police force in 1923, he 
was a livestock inspector. In 1928 he was appointed 
Sergeant, in 1931 Lieutenant, in 1937 Captain, in 1940» 

I Deputy Chief, and On June 16, 1941 he V7as appointed Chief 

I ■ 

of Police. 

/i 

* Chief Horrall retired from the Department on 

! ^ f , 

' June 27, 1949, and died October 4, I960.' H' 


^Ibid. 
7lbid. • 
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BORDER PATROL 

Local police records for many years indicated ^ 
that a persistent annual winter increase of twenty percent 
in crime was due to transient4.s. A tliorougn, analysis Ox. 
the migratory population com5.ng to the attention of 
police revealed the following pertinent facts: 

1, Forty“eight percent of vagrants-arrested in 
Los Angeles had prior criminal records. 

2. Of the persons ^-arrested by the police and 
convicted and sentenced on the offense charged in the 
month of January., 1936, twenty-six percent had been in 
the County less , than one year, and twenty-tx^o percent in 

j the State less than one year. 

! 3. TX'yenty-eigilt percent of persons ^arrested by 

I the Department and sent to San Quentin and Folsom Prisons 

i during the fiscal year 1934-35 had resided in the County 

\ . ^ ' 

less than one year. ** ' 

It was logically assumed that by stemming the 
! influx of migratory indigents into the State the annual 
I winter increase in crime could be prevented, and the 
I overburdening of local relief agencies could be halted, 
i To discuss the subject and adopt a plan of action 

^ i ■ 

‘ that would meet with the approval^ of all interested 

s 

i organizations, conferences were held at which the Police 
I Department, Sheriff's Office, City Attorney's Office, 
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railroads. County Department of Charities, and County 
and State relief agencies were represented. 

% 

It was decided that the Los Angeles Police 

Department establish a border patrol. 

Sheriffs of all the_counties to be affected were 
contacted. They agreed to support the plan and to 
deputize the Los Angeles officers. ' - * 

With this accomplished the patrol was immediately 
organized. The State was idivided intp three areas~-the 
northern area, central area^, and southern area. Squads 
of officers were sent to patrol all points of ingress 
by highway or rail. 


- O • ■T'v 




- 


_ 4-\^ ^ 


_- 3 ^ 


I indigent transients were stopped and investigated at these 
! various border points. >/Many who were unquestionably 
vagrants were given'the choice of returning whence they . 
came or appearing before the local magistrate. The 
majority turned back. A large number found with criminal 
records were detained for investigation, and several score 
o^ suspects wanted for various crimes were apprehended. 
^Many runaway juveniles were also found and returned to 

I 

itheir homes. ^ 

For the first time in many years, crime in Los 

Aiieeles not only failed to increafe, but actually dropped 




























below the normal level.^ 


THE BLACK DAHLIA 



The first call ’’Man'dovTn, 39th and Norton went 


out at 10:35 A.M. mid-January 1947 in University Division 


A housewife walking to the store along a weedy 
block, without a house on ,either side, was bhe first to 
discover the body and she 'immediatel^; called the police. 

Central Division detective^, a crew from the 
Crime Lab and newspaper men responded within minutes 
after the first ‘patrol car’reached the scene. 

In a lot a hundred yards from the nearest house 



I slow, deliberate tortuie. There were neat, tieep slashes 
I around the breasts and on them. Rope burns on the wrists 


indicated the victim had been spread-eagled. 


and ankles 


Her mouth had been deeply gashed from ear to ear, and^ 
finally the body had been cleanly, surgically cut in two 


i* Sergeant Finis Brown of the Homicide Division 

I was assigned the case; but; unknown to him%t the time, 

ee 




































Jones from the Crime Lab gathered the physical evidence. | 
There were two interesting things to note. A sprinkling | 
of bristles on the body indicated that it had been j 

scmbbed clean. Despite the lavish mutilation there was 
only one drop of blood in_the field. The stage was ^et 
for the biggest crime hunt in modem Los Angeles history. 

The next day the F.B.I. identified_the body by j 
fingerprints. Her name was Elizabeth Short, female, 
Caucasian, age 22. Sergeant Brov7n\began his inve^stigation.^ 
Betty Short was lazy and _-irresponsible, drifting from one 
menial job to another in New England, south to Florida, 
and westward to the Coa^t, and occasionally engaging in 

f - . - - , . .. ... i 

-DrUSUJLLUL-XULl- ^ --- _ 

The newspapers played the case asmo crime had 
ever been played in \os Angeles. An imaginative police 
reporter named Betty Short "The Black Dahlia" as she is 
knom to this day. 

Thousands of leads were checked out; houses, 
searched; and in all, thirty-eight people confessed to 
the crime. One man confessed to the crime four times. 
After ten days Sergeant Brovm was at a deadend. 

Then a brov^n package addressed the police was 
delivered by mail truck. Inside were The Black Dahlia’s 
purse, her Social Security card^ her birth certificate, 
and an address book. The killer was laughing at 
Homicide, telling the detectives contempt uously to go _ 
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ahead and make something of it. But he (or she) had 
been careful to leave no traces. 

% 

With this mocking gesture the killer bowed out; 
and though the papers hastily brought the Dahlia back 
j to page one; though the humiliated detectiv.es bird-dogged 

even harder, this was really the end of the'line. 

' »' 

- > 

At one point, over fifty detectives were assigned 
to the investigation. Four years later only Finis Brown 
I was left still running dov/n leads. v 

Not only was the killer never discovered, but it 
was never determined if the killer v;as a man or woman. 

In addition, no motive for the crime was ever established, | 

! - i 

i -nnr was rn-P-4,.ncat 3 on - wnere the cr j-tue - wcts -coiimiALu.fc;u ever. 

. * i 

! discovered. 

! ■ : 'i' ' ' 

j Lee Jones stated: "This is the worst* ci'ime unon i 

; * . I 

i a vjoman I've ever-seen." . 

I 

To this date the crime remains unsolved.^ 

f, 

DE FOREST POLICE RADIO ALAPJI SYSTEM 
I On the 28th day of March, 1931, probably the most 

I 

I modern and efficient municipal police radio alarm system 
[ , .. 
i in the v;orld was completed. This was the hew Los Angeles j 

* ' I 

Police Radio. . i | 

- I 

- -> } 

9Jack Webb, The Badc:e (Englewood Cliffs: Prentice- ^ 

Hall. Inc., 1958), pFrTJTJST _ ^ 
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THE PROFESSIONALS i 

With the dark days of the thirties and forties 

past, once again the flicker of professionalism was seen 

on the horizon. This time, hov^ever, the flame did not 

die, A man by the name of William K. Parker*became 

Chief of Police and he carefully protected,- nurtured, and 

‘ \ 

then fanned the flame of professionalism until it beoame 
self-propagating and consximed the Department. 

For sixteen agonizing years Chief Parker fought 
for and demanded professionalism in the most'exacting 


, . . . .. f x-1- _ __3- 
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men, and in return the public honored him and kept him 
in office longer than a^y chief in the histdry of the 
Department. But his men—they loved him. 

Since Chief Parker's death in 1966 the men of 
the Los Angeles Police Department have not let the flame 
of professionalism dim, but have dedicated themselves to 
tarrying on the traditions and proud heritage established 
by Chief Parker. 
































CHIEF WILLIAM A. WORTON 
(6-30-49 to 8-9-50) 
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VZilliara A. Worton, Major General USMC Retired, 
was the first military man in twenty-seven years to 
become Chief of Police in the City of Los Angeles. 

Although he had never been a policeman, the V7ide 
field of administrative experience he had h^d during his 
thirty-tV70 years as an officer in the Marine Corps, his 
cosmopolitan education obtained in mpre thart fifteen 
years in foreign countries,- and his "experience as intelli¬ 
gence and investigative officer for the Marine Corps in 
China, well-qualified him for the job. 


_ 4 - - _ t , « 

f gnQrrvn a I ’ * 

I 

! 

received his early education in Boston Latin School and j 

! 

I Boston University. World War I directed his course' to I 

' ' X ’ - i 

I ^ 

his future profession, .-and in 1917 he entered the Marine j 

I 

Corps as a Second Lieutenant. As a member of the Sixth | 

i 

Marines he started his overseas duty iln France and was 


1 duly initiated as a combat soldier in the Marne offensive 

! .. 

j at Verdun, Chateau Thierry, and Belleau Wood* He returned 
I to the States as a combat casualty. He then spent two 


j years 5.n Santo Domingo. Subsequently, thirteen years of 

I ^ 

j his Marine Corps career were spent in China with the 
American Legation in Peking and the First Marine Brigade 
in Shanghai and Tientsin. He spent four years as 
language officer at the American Embassy in Peiping. 





















Because of his background he is considered an expert in 
Chinese political science and econoinics. He served in i 

h 

Nicaragua, Cuba, Puerto Rico, and two tours with the 
Battle Fleet of the Navy. 

In 1936 he was transferred to Naval Intelligence 
in Shanghai, and later became the Assistant Chief of 
Staff for Intelligence in the Marine Corps School. 

The second World War saw him in command of a 

i ^ 

battalion in Iceland, an observer in l^ngland, an Assistant 
Commander of the Marine Corps Schooi'at Quantico, and in 
the Pacific Theater V7ith a combat unit. IThen Lieutenant 
General K. E. Rockey led the Fifth Marine Division to 

iwo .iima. Chier woTton was wj,rh .him .as Chn a.f ..o.f. S 

Finally he served as Chief of Staff, III Marine Corps in 
Okinawa. 

Upon surrender "of. the Japanese forces in August, 
1945, General Worton was ordered to proceed via air as 
Commanding General of the Advance Party of the III 
Amphibious Corps to North China. He received a citation 
firom the Secretary of the Navy for this service. 

When accepting the post of Chief of Police, he 
said, "In thirty-two years as a Marine Offif^er I neither , 
gave nor asked quarter. I intend to conduct the Police 


4 >' 
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Department in the same way," 

CHIEF WILLIAM H. PARKER 
(8-9-50 to 7-16-66) 

While the West struggled to emerge from frontier 
status and the Black Hills area ran wild with outlaws, 
one of the nation’s foremost .law officers, William H. 
Parker, V7as bom in the tom of Lead, South Dakota, on 

' ^ t 

June 21, 1902. ^ ' 

Some of his lifelong zeal fofe an improved law 
enforcement may have been given direction by his grand¬ 
father, frontier lax-Tyer and leader in driving the badmen 
out of the Badlands. 

Young William Parker's first job, that of hotel 
detective and custodian, helped him to earn his way' 
through high school in Deadv70od where he was graduated 
with honors. He was a leading debater. 

Next home for the Parker family was the free- 

> 

swinging Los Angeles of the Roaring Tv7enties. 

He decided to put his debating skills to good use 
and enrolled at Los Angeles College of Law in 1926. 

While at law school he earned his V7ay by driving a taxi- 

M' 

cab until he received his appointment to the Los Angeles 
Police Department on August 8, 1927. In 1930 the c’ollege 

^Los Angeles Police Department, Archives, [n.p.] 
and n. d. J . 
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conferred on him the Bachelor of Laws Degree. 

In September of 1930 the State Bar of California 
admitted him to membership. On April 26, 1956, he was 
authorized to practice before the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

^ - ‘ 

After their marriage, on May 6, 1928,'^ he and his 
attractive V7ife, Helen, made their home in-Los Angeles. 

His fifteen years of service ^as Chief of Police 
I marked the' longest tenure in the Department's history. 

He had held all the ranks following appointments from 
competitive Civil Service examinations. His steps up 
the promotional ladder included Sergeant, August 16, 1931; 

Inspector, August 1, 1947; Deputy Chief of Police, May 8, 

A ^ 

1950, and Chief of Police, August 9, 1950. 

Among the specialized police training courses 
which he completed were those of Traffic Administration 
at Northwestern University and Overseas Administration 
in Italian Language at Harvard University. 

During World War II he volunteered for military 
service at the age of forty and was commissioned First 
Lieutenant, Military Branch of the Army, on April 13, 

1943. 

On August 27, 1943, he went overseas to the 
European Theater of Operations where his twenty-six 
months' service took him into action in Africa, Italy, 
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Sardinia, Great Britain, France, Germany, and,Austria. 

He received his captaincy on March 16, 1945 while serving 
in France. 

He developed the Police and Prisons Plan for the 
European invasion. In promoting closer relationships 
between the police of both continents, he introduced 
democratic police systems into the cities of Munich and 
Frankfurt. 

\ 

He was wounded during the Normandy invasion'and 
was awarded the Purple Hear-t Medal.'*. For his wartime 
contributions he received, in addition to the Purple 
Heart, the European Campaign Medal with two»stars, the 
AuiSMGSn CcOupaigii'Medal, .thdvVitttrry licdcil, and the 
Occupation Medal. From the Free French Government he 
received the Croix de Guerre with silver star. The 
Italian government’s Star of Solidarity was another of 
his awards. 

His military obligation completed, William H. 
Parker returned to the Department on November 11, 1945. 
For a time he served xvrith Traffic Enforcement, then as 
Director of the Bureau of Internal Affairs. 

In 1953 he was appointed Honorary Chief of the 
National Police of the Republic of Korea. The nacre- 
inlaid nameplate (a personal favoifite) on his desk was a 
souvenir from that nation.' 
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Attesting to his insistence on police professional¬ 
ism freed of political control is the fact that his con¬ 
tinuing service as Chief of Police was carried on under 
three Los Angeles Mayors--Fletcher Bowron, Norris Poulson, 
and Sam Yorty. During these years twenty-three prominent 

citizens served as Police Commissioners, 

i > 

* * 4 ' 

j Chief Parker was active in commxinity affairs. 

j ^ ^ 

i He was a member of the Executive Board of the Los'Angeles 

i : ^ 

i ’ 

! Area Council, Boy Scouts of-America; 'served as that- 

i L ", 

I Council's President during 1962, and is the proud possessor 
of the "Silver Beaver" Award which the Council presented 

to him in 1964. He was a member of the Board of 

\ 

i /n—__r _T.7^1 —^ 

I affairs of the Community Chest within the Los Angeles 

I ■ 

I area; Chairman of the Los Angeles County an<i Cities 

j 

j Disaster and Civil Defense Commission and, by appointment 
j of the Mayor, served his third term as Chairman of the 
I Los Angeles Civil Defense and Disaster Board. ? 

j Chief Parker gave unstintingly of his time and 

I abilities in work with the Boy Scouts of America, the 
Community Chest, Civil Defense, and veterans' organiza¬ 
tions. The St. George Medal was presented’^t;b him by the 
Cardinal Archbishop of Los Angeles. .1 

Among the many organizatiosis which gave special 
recognition to his work were the Los Angeles Chamber of 
Commerce, the Los Angeles Advertising Club, the B'nai 
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B'rith, the Freedom Club, the Greater Los Angeles Press 

\ 

Club, Sertoma Club, Town Hall, City of Hope, Downtown 
Businessmen's Association, the Los Angeles County Bar 
Association, and numerous legislative, educational, and 
religious bodies. 

On May 26, 1959, he-was the recipient of the James ^ 
Madison Award of the Freedom Club of Los Angeles in 
recognition of his outstanding contribution to the 

advancement of constitutional government in the James 

\ 

Madison tradition that man might live"free as a child of 
God, not bound as a slave of the state. On December 13, \ 

1960, he was presented the first Annual Freedom Award of j 

__ ; _ ■ 1 

i t;nlleg diiririe Hlxl OL Rigllta vvt::eK jlvjl. ^ ■ 

I his selfless dedication to the preservation of the 

' . . ■■ ■ 

principles of justice. ,.^ 

Chief Parker was prominent in American Legion 
affairs, having been Commander of the 17th District of 
California and President of the American Legion Lvincheon 
Club. 

Chief Parker's accomplishments in working for 
improved law enforcement received worldwide recognition 
and endures in the record. He was the only representative j 
of municipal enforcement in the United States invited to | 
participate in the 29th General Assembly of the^Inter¬ 
national Police Organization (Inteltpol) in 1960 at 


-fi. 



Washington, D. C. 
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His selection in 1964 as the first United States 
police administrator chosen by the Department of State to 
assist the Ministry of Home Affairs of the Government of 
redeveloping that nation's police procedures 
was an honor which he treasured. 

Chief Parker was recognized nationally as one of 
the leading exponents of professionalism in police work. 

He appeared before numerous- committees of the United 
States Senate and House of’Representatives. In 1962, 
by invitation, he participated.as a panelist on the 
President’s White House Conference on Narcotic and Drug 
Abuse. The same year, also by invitation, he appeared 

I . , 4 . 

j CIO XU fOju wiiC pciicc pircfcc3i.cr* dz dzc 

I of Maryland, Northwestern University School pf Law 

I ' 

f Enforcement, the Illinois State Chamber of Commerce, the 
Utah Chamber of Commerce, and the Omaha Safety Council. 
Chief Parker was selected by the Center for the Study of 
Democratic Institutions to participate in one of a series 
of interviews on the American Character. The interview, 
titled "The Police,” and conducted by Donald McDonald of 
; Marquette University, has attained widespread acclaim as 

I 

being one of the most profound analysis of the philosophy 
of law enforcement in terms of modern-day Americana. 

■i •- • 

It Xi7as not in his nature to-;* stop v7ork, even 
when he knew that unusual exertion might bring death, as 
it did. His health had been poor for several months 
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during which time he had endured a dangerous operation 
for an aortal aneurysm and a resection. 

At 11:05 P.M. on July 16, 1966, he died after a 
heart attack which struck him as he returned to his seat 
after accepting the last of hia many honors.'' He had 
been honored guest at the 2nd Marine Divisioi^ Association 
banquet. 

Los Angeles' rarely conferred accola(|e to its 
honored dead was bestowed Chief Parker, whose body lay 
in state in the City Hall rotunda on'July 19th. Honor 
ceremonies were celebrated by. the Catholic Archdiocese. 

He was buried July 20th in'San Fernando Mission Cemetery.. 

_ . -’m- ■■ . 

. ^_ t, - r 

■■■■>• . ' 

'■ m: 

than that of the persistence against unending obstructions 

'd^ #■; • '5- 

to assure better law enforcement exemplified in the life 
of V7illiam H. Parker, Chief of Police.^ 

BLOODY CHRISTMAS 

- ■ ^ 

Of all the disciplinary crises weathered by Chief 
Parker and Captain Powers, the worst was the "Bloody 
Christmas" scandal in Central. The "heat"^on the Los 
Angeles Police Department was so intense tlii't the 
■ detractors were predicting Parker's imminent stepdoxvn to 

2los Angeles Police Department, Personnel Division 
Files, [n.d.]. 
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status of Deputy Chief. But Parker acted so decisively 
and Internal Affairs investigated so thoroughly (making 
a report of 204 single-spaced typewritten pages) that 
the Los Angeles Police Department survived its ordeal by 
headlines and politics. 

j Ironically, it all beg'an with Christmas cheer, 

I both in Central where about one hundred policemen were 

j enjoying a party and in a small bar in a rough part of 

i ' - - 

toxm. i ; 

\ 

Two policemen, rolling on a "trouble” call to the 
bar, tried to eject two holiday celebrants. A brawl 
broke out, and the outnumbered officers were beaten up, 

i Oiie Su b<iui.v Lii^L iie iidd Lo be iioisu-LLai-LZeci. ' - t 

I . I 

j Reserves hustled seven of the merrymakers off to i 

i 

j Central, booked them, and put them in a waiting room. 

I 4 

So far, routine, for Christmas Day. 

The story spread among the police celebrants that 
the more seriously injured officer was going to lose an 

j eye. Immediately the enraged p'olicemen began taking 

! 

I turns to x7ork over the seven prisoners. Before they were 

i 

j through, the floor v;as blood-covered, the walls were 
spattered red. 

That V7as the story, though precisely what did 
happen has never been fully established. Parker and the j 
Los Angeles Police Department were subjected to attacks 
which continued for months. Six of the young celebrants 
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were freed by a judge who denounced "lawless law enforce- 
ment." "Police Brutality" became almost a standing 
headline. The Grand Jury launched an investigation. 

In his biggest departmental shakeup, Parker 
shifted fifty-four men, including two deputy chiefs, two 
inspectors, and four captains. But he refused to 

A- 

acknowledge the action was disciplinary, and he went on 
television to warn that the underworld was taking' 
advantage of the furor to discredit the Los Angeles ^Police 
Department. _ •. 

(Subsequently the Grand Jury indicted eight 
policemen for felonious assault. But Parker was not to 


1 . 


ut; uuLuuiit:* uu uut: ui.-' xiiutiriicij. AjLJLctjLi * b liiuiiuiutiiiuctl 

xnv0stigstxon of soni6 fouir lixindirGd policsniBri snd officoirs^ 


he suspended thirty-three. 


CHIEF THOMAS REDDIN 
i (2-18-67 to 5-5-69) 

I . ^ « 

I Chief Thomas Reddin was bom in New York City on 

I June 25, 1916. He entered the Los Angeles Police 

j 

I Department on January 6, 1941 and on February 18, 1967 
'was appointed Chief of Police. 

During his career with the Department, Reddin 
held several commands, including the Detective Bureau, 


^Jack Webb, The Badsie (Enslev/ood Cliffs; 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. ,"T9FS) , 'pp. 174-175. 
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Bureau o£ Corrections, and Superintendent of Training. 

Chief Keddin was a graduate of the 43rd Session 
Federal Bureau of Investigation National Academy, 
Washington, D, C, (1950). He was a member of the 
President's Crime Commission, the Commission on Peace 
Officer Standards and Training, and President of the Los 

I 

i 

Angeles County Peace Officers Association (1963). 

Chief Reddin retired from the Department, on May 5, 
1969, to become a newscaster.^ ■ ' 

CHIEF EDWARD M. DAVIS 
(8-29-69) 

Chief Edward M: Dwvtr is fHe. forty-sixth man to - 
be named Chief of Police for the City of Los Angeles. 

Chief Davis was bom in Los Angeles- on November 
15, 1916. He entered the Department on September 3, 1940 
and was appointed Chief of Police on August 29, 1969. 

Chief Davis has held commands in the Technical 
Service Bureau, Patrol Area 4, Newton Street Division,’"'and 
Records and Identification Division. 

I Chief Davis has a Bachelor of Science Degree in 

Public Administration from the University of Southern 
California. , 


^Los Angeles Police Department, Personnel Division I 
Files, [n.d.]. 
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Chief Davis served three years in the United 
States Navy during World War II. He is married and has i 

5 

one son and two daughters. 



5lbid. 
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